WOMAN SUFFRAGE: 


Its Dangers and Delusions. 


The Woman Suffrage movement, from having been 
only a curiosity, has now become a danger. The vast 
sums of money subscribed by wealthy ladies whose out- 
look on life is blurred by a false sense of superiority, 
added to by donations from others whose ambition it is 
to prove to an uninterested world how essential they 
are to the world’s well-being, have resulted in attract- 
ing large numbers of sensitive and impressionable 
females to the ‘‘Cause.’? Many of them, having no 
desire or capacity to do anything useful, imagine them- 
selves equal in value and intelligence to the average 
man. The average man, however, is not impressed, 
and estimating them at their real value passes 
by on the other side. These females, fortified by the 
indisputable fact that sex-inequalities exist everywhere, 
foolishly assert that a Parliamentary vote would prove 
a magic wand with which to dispel all the ‘‘irksome 
and irritating’’ conditions that laws, customs and 
Nature itself have imposed on womankind. 


Were the various Suffrage societies left to the women 
themselves it is quite certain they would fizzle out for 
want of moral strength and ethical value. The mis- 
taken and assumed chivalry exhibited by politicians of 
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all shades, religious ministers of all denominations, 
as well as by so many others whose desire and anxiety 


is not to lose the friendship, help and influence of such 
women, keeps them from expressing their real senti- 
ments concerning Woman Suffrage; all this makes the 
movement a danger to the best interests of women and 
the State, and it should therefore be strenuously 
opposed. 


The valuable work done in the past by women in 
the interest of different political parties, on behalf of 
religion, temperance, purity, education, health, art, 
science, etc., makes if a matter of no surprise that 
men—kindly and grateful—should be ready to accede 
to the claims and demands of the ‘‘weaker sex’’ for a 
further measure of political power. That this would 
be a benefit either to women or to the nation at large 
has, I submit, not yet been shown. 


Anything, in fact, that tends to divert and distract 
the minds of women from their own peculiar and pro- 
per work must be detrimental to the best interests of 
the community. Domestic and household duties, the 
rearing of children, the care and comfort of the home, 
the larger tasks of teaching, nursing and train- 
ing, and many accomplishments which make 
the sex so companionable, lovable and_ stimulat- 
ing—all this makes woman’s’” sphere _ different 
to man’s, and although these different spheres 
often overlap they are none the less quite distinct, and 
should be kept so in the interest of women themselves. 
Phe claims put forward by the Woman Suffragists— 
for equal electoral rights, equal political power—are all 
based upon a fallacy, the fallacy of supposing that 
women can govern a State, a Nation and an Empire 
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just as well as men. There could hardly be a greater 
delusion. Nowhere in the world, at any time, has such 
an idea, such a claim, been accepted. And England, 
with all her vast territories, responsibilities, dangers and 
duties—National and Imperial—should be the last even 
to dream of admitting to the circle of political power 
the element of femininity, frailty and faddism. 


Comparisons are often attempted between English 
politics, parties and policies and those of the Woman 
Suffrage States of Australia and America. In each 
and all of the six States of the Australian Common- 
wealth, as well as in the four Rocky Mountain States of 
America, the women are in a great minority. In this 
country the women are in a majority of over a million 
and a quarter. The petty parochial politics of Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand, and the farm-yard affairs of 
Colorado and Utah, Wyoming or Idaho, are so insig- 
nificant and puerile as to be beneath notice. In pass- 
ing, I might just say that in none of the other forty- 
six States of the Union is there any chance of these 
examples being followed. © And the doings of the in- 
habitants of these Western parts are of no interest or 
value even to the rest of the Americans themselves. 


In Australian politics, as might well be expected, the 
petty jealousies that exist between different States, the 
meddlesome legislation, the parochial policies of the 
different parties, the narrow-mindedness of the electors, 
all bear witness to the feminine spirit and influence. Some 
Australian laws, like those of the American States re- 
ferred to, are so petty and illogical as to prove that 
the nature of women is not local but universal, and 
that, given the power, women would everywhere seek 
to saddle men with more burdens and responsibilities. 
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Whether this would make men better and wiser or the 
reverse does not trouble the woman voter at all. 


The great ‘‘argument”’ of the Suffragists is that some 
women have a right to the Parliamentary franchise 
because they pay rates and taxes; this is very much 
like saying that passengers have a right to a voice 
in the management and control of an ocean liner be- 
cause they have paid their fares. Those who 
pay rates and taxes—directly or indirectly—are entitled 
to what they pay for—and that they receive, in the way 
of protection, security and freedom. Certain expenses 
and responsibilities are inevitable if the individual lives 
and thrives in a society or community at all. This 
applies, of course, to men and women alike. The con- 
tention that all adults have a “‘right’’ to participate 
in the government of a country, have a ‘“‘right’”’ to a 
voice in the selection and election of those who make 
the laws governing the acts of everyone in the country, 
sounds very well in the abstract, but in a practical 
discussion is beside the point, and for this reason: 
the vote is not a right but a privilege. Human socie- 
ties from the earliest times were governed by those men 
who had the power to govern. This power was aug- 
mented from time to time by the addition to the govern- 
ing circle of other men in order that the increasing 
needs~of the community might be adequately met, and 
its growing dangers insured against. The different 
franchise movements of modern times all over Europe 
brought about a wider inclusion of men in the electoral 
systems of government, but in no instance has it been 
admitted that women are necessary to the maintenance 
of law and order. Good and expedient laws have been 
and always will be passed without giving women votes, 
and sensible women can do a great deal towards creat- 
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ing and moulding public opinion along the same lines, 
if they have the requisite public spirit and devotion to 
high ideals. I repeat that the franchise is a concession 
involving a duty to the State, and only those who, 
speaking generally, perform, or are capable of per- 
torming, all the other duties of citizenship are entitled 
to the rights of citizenship. In political matters there 
are no absolute or innate rights individuals may hold 
or exercise. The community alone confers those liber- 
ties and powers on the individual which conduce to the 
welfare of the community, those ‘‘rights’’ which make 
for the safety, security and well-being of the State. 
The municipal powers that many women already possess 
afford them the opportunity of doing useful work in 
their own local areas in matters relating to housing, 
sanitation, hygiene, care of the aged and of infants, 
food adulteration, baths and wash-houses, parks and 
open spaces, and various public services, which powers 
could well be extended so that more and more women 
might have the opportunity of acquiring experience in 
their own local affairs. The acquisition of the Parlia- 
mentary vote would be useless for these purposes, and 
it is difficult to see for what other purpose it could be 
effective, so far as women’s disabilities are concerned, 
or in what way it could increase her power for good. 
Does anybody really believe that the admission of, 
say, a million women in England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales to the roll of Parliamentary electors is going 
to make the slightest difference either to the candidates 
and representatives, or the intentions and policy of 
Governments? We should have an increased poll, but 
certainly nothing else. How this could possibly affect, 
alter or interfere in any way with the daily lives of 
the women voters themselves, or the work, pay, condi- 
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tions and opportunities of women generally, I fail to 
see. 


Again, the demand of the Suffragettes that all women 
should have the vote who fulfil the conditions qualifying 
men, which include the lodger vote, etc., etc., would 
enfranchise all those kept women and the like who, 
living in flats, would automatically go on the register. 
Hundreds of thousands of respectable single women 
and married ones, including many mothers of families, 
would be barred. The prostitute, on becoming a 
‘respectable married woman,’’ would lose the vote, but 
might regain it when divorced. If married women also 
obtained the vote we should be face to face with this 
paradox—that where husband and wife agreed in poli- 
tics their household would have a double representa- 
tion, but where the man and wife had opposite views on 
politics their households would be practically disfran- 
chised, one vote nullifying the other. The addition 
to the many other causes of family jars and wrangles 
of the political bone of contention is not likely to be 
welcomed by women whose duties and responsibilities 
are heavy enough already. ; 


The idea that the vote will help women workers to 
raise their wages could only have been hatched in the 
brain of a female utterly ignorant of economic laws. 
Mrs. Fawcett (in ‘‘Political Economy for Beginners’’), 
as well as other economists, has demonstrated clearly 
that this is not true, but the tale is being told all the 
same by the unscrupulous females who mislead working 
women and girls. 


In the six States of Australia where women have the 
vote, in spite of the strong Labour organisations there 
and also in spite of the fact that a Labour Party is in 
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power and governs the State, women’s wages nowhere 
equal men’s for the same work. And in no Suffrage 
State in the world have women’s wages in any industry 
whatever been raised to the same level as men’s. Here 
in Lancashire—without Woman Suffrage—women 
weavers are paid at the same rate—per piece—as the 
men; the trade unions have effected this, and the men 
weavers with the Parliamentary vote have not been able, 
and know they never will be able, to increase their pay 
through the vote. It is a great pity that the Labour 
members in Parliament lend themselves to this decep- 
tion, knowing as they so well do that in no trade or 
industry is it possible to increase working-men’s wages 
through their Parliamentary vote. State employees 
are in a different category, and even then their strength 
lies in their organisation and not in the votes they 
individually cast for a Liberal, Conservative or Labour 
candidate in the various constituencies. By the same 
rule, if women desire to improve their economic position 
and industrial opportunities, they will have to acquire 
technical ability and strength of organisation, just as 
men had to do, before they could make an effective de- 
mand on their employers. The delusion most dili- 
gently engendered by the Woman Suffragists is that 
the vote and nothing but the vote will bring about 
social and economic changes, insisting all the time— 
quite mistakenly—that change implies progress. 


The clap-trap indulged in by some of the Suffrage 
agitators is pitiful. According to Mrs. Philip Snow- 
den, ‘“‘the position of Englishwomen to-day is one of 
slavery.’’ To which the more sober-minded Mrs. Faw- 
cett replies (‘‘Economic Journal,’’ Sept., 1907): ‘‘The 
withholding from women of the benefits of political 
representation #s injurious to them and to the com- 
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munity, but it does not constitute either economic or 
political slavery.’? The inference here clearly is that 
the benefits of political representation are denied to 
women. Surely, a more misleading statement could 
not possibly be made. Is it intended to suggest that 
all the Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals and Labour 
members are indifferent or opposed to reforms or legis- 
lation in the interests of women and children? Our 
early factory laws, the Married Women’s Property Acts 
of 1870, 1874 and 1882, the Guardianship of Infants 
Act, 1886, the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) 
Act, 1895, the Factory and Workshop Acts, 1901 and 
1907, the Act of 1876 which removed restrictions on the 
granting of qualifications for registration under the 
- Medical Act on the ground of sex, the various Acts by 
which the franchises for local governing authorities 
have been conferred upon women, the Children’s Act of 
Mr. Herbert Samuel, of t908—all these give the lie 
direct to those “‘female politicians’? who charge our 
legislators with cowardice and indifference, and even 
hostility, to schemes of reform conceived in women’s 
interests. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1907 included 
(for the first time) domestic servants, who benefited dur- 
ing 1908 in the same way as did the men employed in 
dangerous trades and occupations. The Trade Boards 
Act, too, is a measure designed to assist the under- 
paid and sweated women workers in various trades 
and callings, and only requires agitation and organisa- 
tion of the workers themselves to bring the price of their 
skill and industry to a higher level. The improved 
conditions of domestic service afford a striking example 
of what the law of supply and demand can bring about 
—without votes. Domestic servants to-day are much 
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better treated and paid than formerly, and their wages 
are still going up owing to the increased demand for the 
services of really steady, industrious and conscientious 
young women. Agricultural labourers, however—with 
the vote—no matter how steady, industrious and con- 
scientious, have to work for just as miserable wages 
now as before they got the vote in 1884. If it were 
true, as Suffragettes contend, that the vote will help the 
workers to raise their wages, the poor labourers in every 
trade and industry in the country would have gained 
every possible increase. But the cruel truth is that 
votes and wages are not related at all. 


The claim that women require the franchise as much 
as did the men who struggled for it in the past is fal- 
lacious, because whereas the labouring classes were then 
unrepresented and were suffering under various dis- 
abilities and real grievances which affected them and 
their wives and families—egrievances of a social, indus- 
trial and religious nature—women to-day have not any 
real grievances at all that are not due to sex, and these 
legislation could not really touch. Organisation, and 
not politics, is the lever which moves economic laws 
and industrial conditions. 


Women are unfit for political and public work (with 
few exceptions) through the fact that they are ignorant 
of and uninterested in National and Imperial questions, 
and to a great extent ignorant even of municipal affairs 
and local matters. The contention that, given the vote, 
women would begin to take an interest in National pro- 
blems and public affairs is an idle one. Woman’s 
nature, instincts, desires and natural ambitions, based 
as they are on physiological sex traits, including the 
maternal influences, debar her from participating in 
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the work of governing and guarding the State. If 
women were to study public questions, educate them- 
selves in political matters, engage in agitation and con- 
troversy, exercise their minds on problems of National 
and Imperial importance, offering and exchanging 
opinions on all sorts of questions of a public nature, 
all the time and energy involved would be taken from 
their real work, the work that Nature intended and 
which all human societies have encouraged—domestic 
work and the duties of wifehood and motherhood. To 
argue—as some Suffragists do—that woman is not 
simply a domestic animal, that to ‘‘condemn her to a 
life of house-work’’ is degrading, etc., begs the whole 
question: While homes have to be made and kept and 
beautified and enlivened, house-work is a necessity, and 
someone must do it. Clearly, then, the duty devolves 
upon the wife or daughter or female, as the case may 
be, whose time would most naturally be taken up in 
these duties and responsibilities, which are as essential 
to the well-being of the home and the welfare of the 
community as work performed by man. 


If the vote is demanded—and it is—by women for the 
purpose of influencing legislation more and more in 
women’s favour so that they may be able to compete 
more successfully with men, the results must be dis- 
astrous. Women have already invaded spheres of in- 
dustry previously dominated or monopolised by men, 
with the result that wages have come down and men 
have been displaced. ‘‘Pin-money’’ clerks have been 
denounced by men who, with families to support, have 
had to compete against these ‘‘blacklegs,’’ who are 
doing thirty-shillings’-worth of work for 1os. or 15s. And 
young men with ideas and hopes of matrimony are help- 
less against the competition of low-priced and no-prin- 
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cipled young women who regard the shop, the office 
and the factory as an industrial field in which to spend 
the time until they find a husband. 


The displacement of male labour is ever on the 
increase, and all the votes of the men affected are power- 
less to alter the currents of capitalist industrialism. 
Capital wants cheap labour, and females respond to the 
call: Outside the traditional ‘‘women’s _trades,’’ 
women are largely, sometimes exclusively, employed in 
the making of saddlery and harness, slippers, gloves, 
cocoa, confectionery, jam, pickles, mustard, aérated 
waters, straw plait and hats, rubber and gutta percha 
goods, stationery, elastic web, corsets, cutlery and scis- 
sors, gold, silver, white metal and pewter goods, electro- 
plate, pottery, chemists’ preparations, explosives, and 
in printing, dyeing and cleaning. Can such rivalry 
and displacement, intensified by equal political rights 
and power, tend to produce healthy and noble human 
relationships? The vital question of unemployment 
depends largely upon the absorption of female labour 
in the industries mentioned; and with women’s minds. 
prejudiced by Suffragettes against domestic service, 
the outlook is not encouraging to the working classes. 
The attitude of the Labour leaders on this aspect of the 
case is rather paradoxical. Do they believe that factory 
life is better than domestic service ? 


Working women and working-men’s wives, whose 
whole time is taken up with cooking and cleaning, tend- 
ing and mending, bearing and rearing children, caring 
for them in sickness and health, with the husband’s 
requirements to study and his wages to lay out care- 
fully, compelled to economise in this way and that, 
their minds occupied with the pressing needs and duties 
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of the day—to suggest that these should add to their 
cares and anxieties a study of politics in order to be able 
properly to use the vote is surely the very last straw. 


It is urged that women, once in possession of the 
vote, would take a greater interest in public matters, 
would in time be able to use the vote as intelligently 
as men, and that the State would ultimately benefit by 
their influence, power and numbers. But history, in 
every country and under all sorts of conditions, shows 
that women are sentimental, emotional, impressionable 
and credulous. They are more easily imposed upon, 
more susceptible to mere show and clamour, more easily 
excited and more readily duped. 

Remember, also, that women have always from 
childhood been treated with more kindness, considera- 
tion and respect than have the boys, and have con- 
sequently grown up with different ideas of what is due 
to them. Many men, still influenced by impulsive 
‘“‘chivalry,’’ unable to say nay to any demand by woman, 
indifferent to the consequences or effects of such an 
attitude, consoling themselves with the idea that if any 
harm results it can soon be rectified, create a greater 
danger than do the women themselves. 


The men sometimes tell us that woman’s entry into 
political equality with men will purify and elevate 
politics, and will have an ennobling effect on women 
themselves; but a woman writer (Adele Crepaz), in a 
book entitled “‘Emancipation of Woman,’’ page 118, 
says: “‘Political struggles, which often enough unchain 
most violent passions in the breast of a man, would 
arouse a tempest in a woman’s heart out of all propor- 
tion to her moral strength. _A woman who once loses 
her power of self-control has forfeited her womanhood. 
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She is infinitely harder and more cruel than a man, 
ever so much more unforgiving and revengeful.’’ 


The examples which Australia has given us of what 
women can do and become with the vote afford no en- 
couragement. The political questions usually dealt with 
by any of the six States of the Commonwealth or New 
Zealand are so petty and parochial, as compared with 
those of the Empire as a whole, that one wonders at 
the temerity of those who venture to make comparisons. 
The one and only question that has the undivided sup- 
port of the Australian and New Zealand women voters 
is the liquor traffic question, the object, of course, be- 
ing to close all the public-houses possible, so as to 
compel the men to come home. The exclusion of 
women from before and behind the bar is the demand 
of most, but the entire prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of liquor is agitated for by many. Prohibition 
in some States in America existed a long time before, 
and was brought about by men voters, who have not yet 
been foolish enough to give women State votes because 
some people get drunk. The moral and ethical effect on 
the women of Australia does not shine out very bril- 
liantly if we examine the Vital Statistics given in the 
“Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia.’’ At the end of 1908 there were about 4,500,000 
inhabitants, with a majority of 233,000 males. We 
should naturally expect from this that female virtue and 
womanly pride would be among the most prominent 
characteristics of Australian women—they being fewer 
than men and in the possession of votes—but the statis- 
tics of illegitimacy (page 196) show a percentage of 6.23, 
whereas the figure for England and Wales (same author- 
ity) is 4.00. In New South Wales, where women re 
ceived the vote in 1902, there was at the end of 1909 
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a population of 1,645,455, with a majority of 102,834 
men. The rate of illegitimacy there was at that time 
7.04; and, according to the ‘‘Daily Telegraph’’ of 
September 4, 1909, a Sydney coroner, Mr. Stephen 
Murphy, deplored the ‘‘enormous annual loss of life 
by criminal means’’—infanticide. In Queensland, 
where women obtained the vote in 1905, the population 
at the end of 1908 was 558,237, with a majority of some 
48,000 men. The illegitimacy returns from igo1 to 
1906 had increased from 5.93 to 7.68. The figures up 
to date are not available, and when published should 
afford some interesting and most suggestive reading. 


The claim that in women voters we should discover a 
better kind of candidate for Parliament, and that kindlier 
legislation with regard to women and children would be 
the result, comes badly from those political women who 
desire to abolish the regulations as to the hours of 
labour of florists with a view to the employment of their 
fellow-women until late hours in the night. These 
same women refuse to alter the condition of things that 
allows some 2,000 married women teachers (many with 
husbands earning good salaries) to monopolise the posi- 
tions that qualified single women are anxious to take in 
order to support themselves. The women operatives of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire have repeatedly voted in their 
unions against raising the age of the half-time children 
in the factories and mills from 12 to 13, and the Govern- 
ment itself will have to do it in the interests of the 
brains and bodies of the children, who will then have a 
somewhat better chance in the struggle for life. This 
has already been suggested on behalf of the Board of - 
Education by Mr. Trevelyan. The present Government 
have also taken a step towards purifying our streets by 
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the prohibition of young hawkers and child-sellers, and 
only those who thoroughly understand the evil conse- 
quences resulting from street-life, with its dangers, 
temptations and excitements, can properly appreciate 
this action. In fact, everything that can be done in the 
interests of the people of the country and their children 
will be done in time, if the men and women of the 
country combine in their efforts to create and promote 
public opinion in favour of any reform or change de- 
sired. Even the divorce laws, which Suffragettes say 
are unfair to women, could be altered at once if it could 
be shown that any alteration would not make matters 
worse. The evidence given before the Divorce Com- 
mission, from so many points of view and with so much 
Sincerity, proves how exceptionally complicated the pro- 
blem is. Yet, with their invincible contempt for fact, 
Suffragettes would make people believe that it is the 
easiest thing in the world. It is the women who would 
suffer most, not the men, by equalising the position of 
husband and wife with regard to adultery. It is remark- 
able that Mr. Shackleton and Mr. Snowden should re- 
frain from bringing before the House of Commons 
some divorce reform measure. If this is a real griev- 
ance, and not merely a piece of stage property, the 
Suffragists are neglecting a great opportunity and a 
duty to womankind. The majority of men in this 
country, I feel sure, would welcome any conclusion 
that is arrived at by the Divorce Commission, whose 
deliberations could not be assisted in any way even 
though women had votes. Women are good pleaders, 
but very bad judges. 


Far-reaching problems affecting human lives, needs 
and ambitions have to be approached in a different spirit 
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to that which animates voters at Parliamentary elections; 
thought, study, experience, sympathy, patience and 
sincerity are all necessary in the evolution of the social 
organism and the progress of the body politic towards 
better conditions, greater opportunities and -nobler 
ideals, all of which, in my judgment, would be retarded 
and not assisted by the giving of votes to women. 


August, IgIo. 
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